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S ANGELES COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OIL FIELDS along our coasts are adding to the nation’s supply of petroleum 


Our Supply of Raw Materials 


U. S. Government Builds Stockpiles and Takes Other Steps to Insure 
that the Nation Will Not Be Caught Short if a World Conflict Occurs 


N nearly 150 places, scattered 

throughout the United States, the 
federal government is piling up great 
quantities of metals and other raw 
materials. There are big fields covered 
with stacks of 250-pound copper bars. 
There are warehouses of natural rub- 
ber, tanks of vegetable oils, and vaults 
containing jewels—such as sapphires 
—that are needed in delicate pieces of 
machinery. 

The various items that are being 
stored make up our nation’s emergency 
stockpile. They are being held for use 
in case we get involved in a major war 
and cannot obtain enough vital sup- 
plies directly from the mines, planta- 
tions, and other normal sources. 

The government has been building 
its stockpile ever since 1946. By the 
middle of this year. it had accumu- 
lated more than 1%. billion dollars’ 
worth of goods. Present plans are to 
continue stockpiling until a total of 
about 4 billion dollars’ worth has been 
stored. 

Why, it might be asked, does a rich 
nation hke the United States need to 
build such an emergency supply? Is 
there really danger that we might, 
in case of war, run short of desper- 
ately needed materials? Unfortu- 
nately, there is such danger. Take 
the case of manganese—a metal that 
is essential in the making of steel. 

Our country produces only about 
10 per cent of the manganese that 
it uses. The world’s largest deposits 
of that metal are in Russia, and until 
recently we depended heavily on the 
Soviet Union for our supply. At pres- 
ent, however, the Russians are send- 
ing us almost no manganese at all. 
We are now obtaining it largely from 
India, Brazil, and certain parts of 
Africa. 

So long as a world war does not 
break out, these countries can furnish 


plenty of manganese to fill U. S. needs, 
but in wartime, our supply could be 
endangered by enemy submarines. 
Only at great effort and expense could 
our own deposits of low-grade manga- 
nese ore be made to produce anything 
like enough of the metal to keep the 
huge American steel industry in op- 
eration. 

Manganese, therefore, is one of the 
products that we are stockpiling in 
large quantities. The government is 
not telling how much of the metal it 
has already stored away, or how much 
it plans to obtain. Such information 
would be of value to the enemy in case 
of war. 

Chrome ore is another essential min- 
eral that we once obtained in large 


quantities from Russia. The Soviet 
Union is now sending us practically 
none, so we have turned to Turkey, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Africa. The 
United States itself can produce very 
little chrome ore. As in the case of 
manganese, a chrome stockpile is being 
built for use if an enemy should cut off 
some of our vital foreign sources of 
supply. 

There are numerous other minerals 
which we need to obtain from foreign 
countries and which we are now stock- 
piling. They include nickel, tin, quartz 
crystals, and asbestos. U. S. output 
of these does not go far toward filling 
the nation’s needs. Our country has 
only moderate amounts of copper, lead, 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Nation Debates 
Foreign Policy 


Controversy Rages Over How 
We Best Check the 


Spread of Communism 


Can 


S. foreign policy is likely to be 
U. the subject of intense debate this 
fall. It looks now as if our dealings 
with other countries will be a major 
issue in the November elections. 

The central theme of our foreign 
policy today is the building of re- 
sistance to Russia. Our political and 
military leaders think that the best 
way to preserve peace is to make our- 
selves and other non-Communist na- 
tions so strong that the Soviet Union 
will not dare to move against us. 
Hence, nearly all our negotiations with 
other lands are aimed at encouraging 
the growth of democracy and check- 
ing the spread of communism. 

To carry out these policies we are 
taking both economic and military 
steps. Under the European Recovery 
Program we have been helping the 
participating nations recover from the 
effects of World War II. During re- 
cent years we have sent billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of supplies overseas to 
these and other non-Communist lands 
to help them become more prosperous 
and productive. Such action, it is felt, 
can check the spread of communism, 
which thrives on human wretchedness 
and misery. 

We are also helping many non- 
Communist nations build up their mili- 
tary strength. We started aiding 
Greece and Turkey several years ago, 
and now we are sending large amounts 
of military supplies to those nations 
of western Europe which are allied 
with us in the North Atlantic Pact. 
In addition, we are keeping sizable 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 





An Example to Be Followed 
By Walter E. Myer 


Few places are so noisy or so 


crowded as a subway train in a 
large city, New York for example. At 
the periods of heavy traffic, passengers 
are tightly packed together and move- 
ment to or from the doors is difficult. 
Most of the people are not especially 
ill-tempered. Long usage has accus- 
tomed them to the discomforts of the 
subway, and they accept the incidents 
of underground travel merely as an un- 
pleasant necessity. 

No one, however, would intentionally 
take a ride in a subway merely to find 
evidences of friendliness and courtesy. 
Conditions are not favorable for that. 
If you ride the subway you will be with 
strangers only. Few if any faces will be 
familiar to you. You will not see these 
faces again. At this brief moment of 
meeting you may not be discourteous 
(though many subway travelers are) but 
you may not take the pains to be posi- 
tively polite. 


It is really rather surprising when 
one finds signs of courtesy and friendli- 
ness in the subway, or at other places 
where crowds are dense. If reporters 
find out about it they will make news of 
the story. That is what happened re- 
cently when a New York Herald-Tribune 
reporter found a subway guard who had 
attracted the notice of passengers. 

This subway employee had a smile for 
everyone, he gave all to whom he could 
speak a cheery greeting, gave advice to 
those who needed it, and gave daily evi- 
dence of actual good will. Upon in- 
quiry it was found that he had been 
practicing friendliness and politeness 
during the 26 years that he had been 
working underground. 

For a quarter of a century Newton E. 
Cooke, the friendly, helpful subway 
guard, has been scattering good will. 
He has done it, not for his own advan- 
tage, but for the good of innumerable 
strangers whose paths have crossed his 


own over the years. 
Many people fail 
to live up to the 
standard of courtesy 
practiced by the 
subway guard. They 
may or may not be Walter E. Myer 
courteous among their friends, but they 
have no cheering words for strangers. 
Perhaps you leave your company man- 
ners behind when you go out shopping 
or dining. Possibly you will not meet 
the clerk or waiter again, so you may 
think nothing of a churlish word—one 
you would avoid in dealing with a friend. 
Mr. Cooke, the subway guard, does 
not draw that kind of line between 
friends and strangers. The throngs who 
crowd into or off the trains are all 
strangers to him, yet all are friends. He 
is a busy man, but he agrees, apparently, 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said, 
“Life is not so short but that there is 
always time enough for courtesy.” 
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Differing Views on Foreign Policy Discussed 


(Continued from page 1) 


forces in occupation duty in Germany, 
Austria, and Japan. By these mili- 
tary moves we hope to deter Com- 
munist aggression. 

The making of foreign policy is 
mainly the responsibility of the po- 
litical party which controls the na- 
tional government. Many individuals 
and groups have a hand in this vital 
field. The President, the Department 
of State, and Congress all play espe- 
cially important roles in shaping our 
relations with other countries. 

Immediately after the last war 
started in 1939, American foreign 
policy was placed on a bipartisan, or 
“two-party” basis; that is, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats agreed to 
work together on matters relating to 
foreign policy. In view of the war 
crisis, it was felt that the parties 
should present a solid front and agree 
on dealings with other nations. Al- 
though the Democrats were in power, 
the Republicans were thus given a 
hand in shaping foreign policy. There 
were many political disputes over for- 
eign policy after that time, but the 
two parties worked together very well 
on the major issues. 

With the defeat of the Axis powers, 
the spread of communism posed a seri- 
ous threat. Both parties agreed that 
communism must be checked and the 
bipartisan foreign policy was con- 
tinued. 

The general approval with which 
Congress and the public received Presi- 
dent Truman’s decision to support the 
United Nations in Korea has proved 
that the American people, whatever 
their political party, see the need for 
taking forceful action to stop Com- 
munist aggression. In the weeks that 
have passed since the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, there has been no dis- 


HARRIS @ EWING 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


He urges that we do not allow campaigns 
in Asia to weaken us 


agreement over the general aim of 
our foreign policy—strengthening de- 
mocracy and checking communism. 

However, there is considerable con- 
troversy over how we can best attain 
this aim. For example, Republican 
members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions committee last month strongly 
criticized the action of our leaders in 
“neglecting” U. S. interests in Asia 
prior to the Korean outbreak. 

The Republicans charged tat the 
Democratic administration haa given 
a green light to Russia in Asia by 
failing to oppose vigorously the spread 
of communism on that continent. Lack 
of foresight by our leaders, it was 
claimed, was to blame for the difficult 
position in which we found ourselves 


when Korea was invaded by the Com- 
munists last June. 

Democrats denied the charges and 
claimed that the Republicans had, for 
the most part, agreed on the very poli- 
cies which they were now criticizing. 
Administration leaders indicated that 
the Republicans were trying to take 
advantage of the situation for political 
reasons. 

Will the two parties end their co- 
operation on matters of foreign pol- 
icy? Will they take their dispute to 
the voters in the coming congressional 
elections? These questions are of in- 
terest and importance to the entire 
nation. 

Debate over our foreign policy has 
by no means been confined to Con- 
gress. It has been carried on in the 
press, over the radio, in schools and 
by people in all walks of life. 


HARRIS @ EWING 
HAROLD STASSEN 

He suggests “drawing a line” against 

aggression 

One point of view which has at- 
tracted wide attention is that sug- 
gested by Walter Lippmann. The well- 
known newspaper columnist says that 
the United States must be careful not 
to become hopelessly involved in war- 
fare throughout a large part of Asia. 
He thinks our government has been 
too much inclined to pledge help to 
other nations without first seeing that 
we had the military strength to back 
up our promises. 

What we must do now, according to 
Mr. Lippmann, is to build up our own 
armed strength at home and to bolster 
our friends in Europe, for it is only 
the build-up of tremendous strength 
that will deter Russia. In Asia, he 
says, we are outnumbered by Commu- 
nist forces and cannot possibly hope 
to stop Communist aggression every- 
where. In fact, if we tried to do so, 
we would have to spread our forces so 
thin that it would simply encourage 
Russia to new aggression. Mr. Lipp- 
mann thinks that we must see the 
Korean crisis through to a finish, but 
that we should not waste our strength 
by spreading our forces throughout 
the Far East. 


Aroused Debate 


Mr. Lippmann’s ideas have resulted 
in considerable debate. Those who 
disagree with him say that it would 
be very unwise for us to put up little 
or no opposition in case Communist 
aggression threatens other Asiatic 
lands. If we refused to act, what 
would the people of Asia who are de- 
pending on democratic nations for help 
think of us? Inaction on our part, it 
is said, would convince them that they 


HARRY TRUMAN 


As President he sets our policy for 
dealing with other nations 


had been abandoned by the democ- 
racies. That would create great bit- 
terness against us, and would make 
them easy converts to communism. 

At the same time—so the argument 
goes—if we offered no resistance in 
most of Asia, Russia would be able 
to move in without opposition. Soon 
she would build up tremendous 
strength in that part of the world. 
With practically all of Asia under her 
control, she could then turn to Europe 
and other parts of the world for fur- 
ther conquest. By this time her 
strength would be such that we might 
not be able to oppose her effectively. 

Supporters of Mr. Lippmann do not 
agree with this analysis. They say 
that there is no assurance at all that 
Russia would be able to dominate all 
of Asia if we should limit our activi- 
ties there. In fact, even in China 
which is already under Communist 
control, nationalism is so strong—it is 
said—that China may very likely break 
away from Russia just as Tito did in 
Yugoslavia. Our best hope would thus 
be to encourage an independent na- 
tionalistic spirit in these Asiatic lands, 
but to refrain from getting into fur- 
ther wars to defend them. 


Concentrate Strength 


According to this group, the fact is 
that we just can’t come to the aid 
of nations in all parts of the world, 
as much as we would like to do so. 
We must draw the line somewhere. 
Though our ties with Asia have been 
substantial, our European ties are far 
stronger, and our stake in Europe’s 
future is tremendously important. 
Thus, we have to conserve our strength 
for defending ourselves and the non- 
Communist lands of Europe. 

Harold Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has also 
put forth a plan for the future con- 
duct of our foreign policy. One-time 
governor of Minnesota and a former 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President, Mr. Stassen has a 
large following. 

Like Mr. Lippmann, Harold Stassen 
thinks that we must build up our 
strength and pursue the war in Korea 
to the best of our ability. He also 
agrees with Lippmann that the United 
States should not spread its military 
strength in lands throughout the 
world. He, too, feels that we cannot 
protect countries everywhere against 
Communist attacks. 

Mr. Stassen’s proposed plan is this: 
He would have Congress issue a warn- 
ing to Russia, making plain to the 


Soviet Union that we would hold her 
strictly responsible for any further 
aggression by Communist forces any- 
where in the world. Russia would be 
told that if further aggression took 
place by her or by satellite troops, we, 
in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions, would go to war against her. 

The Stassen proposal has come in 
for wide discussion, and a good many 
pros and cons have been put forth con- 
cerning it. The views advanced by 
those who disagree with Mr. Stassen 
may be summarized as follows: 

“To issue such an ultimatum as Mr. 
Stassen proposes would have a com- 
mendable aim, but what would happen 
if we issued it and then Communist 
aggression took place? We certainly 
are in no position now to support our 
words with military action if a show- 
down were called for, and we would 
lose prestige throughout the world if 
we couldn’t back up our talk. Before 
we start issuing ultimatums, we had 
better build up our military strength. 


Another Danger 


“Mr. Stassen’s proposal is danger- 
ous from another point of view, too. 
Communist aggressior. is not always 
of a military nature. By the use of 
‘fifth columns’ and by intensive propa- 
ganda, the Communists have taken 
over governments much more easily 
than by military action. This non- 
military type of aggression would be 
very difficult to deal with. 

“Tn such a situation, how would we 
know when to take action against the 
Soviet Union? If we moved before 
military aggression took place, we 
would be charged ourselves with 
waging an aggressive war. While 
our action might be justified, a large 
section of the world might turn 
against us. In such circumstances, 
it is possible that we could not get 
the backing of the United Nations.” 

Those who favor Mr. Stassen’s pro- 
posal put forth these arguments in 
support of it: 

“The Stassen plan would have the 
great advantage of stopping Russia 
now. Communist aggression in the 
past has taken place simply because 
the Soviet Union has known that she 
could get away with it. If Russia 
knew that all our military force will 
be used against her, she would be cer- 
tain to curtail her own actions and 
those of her satellites. 

“There is, of course, always the 
slight chance that she might not be 
deterred by an ultimatum. But even 
if she were not, the situation would 
still be to our advantage, for our 
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case 


en- 
of a 


atomic-bomb 
defeat her in 


superiority 
able us to 
showdown. 
want to de- 
but the fact 


don’t 
clare war without reason, 
is that the longer we wait, the more 
our position will be for 
Russia is making bombs all the time. 
Eventually we shall our great 
atomic advantage. If further Com- 
munist aggression should take place 
in the face of a blunt warning to 
Russia, we would certainly be justi- 
fied in acting.” 

A third proposal is that of the “‘pre- 
ventive Under this idea, the 
United States would launch a war on 
Russia in order to prevent her from 
attacking us. Such action, it is argued 
by some, would be 
our 


“Of course, we 


weakened, 


lose 


war.” 


sure to succeed 


because of atomic bomb superi- 
ority. 

The idea of the “preventive war” 
has been emphatically rejected by our 
State Department whose spokesmen 
have pointed out that we would lose 
the people of 
Even 
it is said, we would face oc- 


the respect of most of 
the world if we started a war. 
if we won, 
cupation and reconstruction problems 
of such vast complexity that we might 
be worse off than we are today. 

The war” theory re- 
ceived considerable attention when 
Secretary of the Navy Matthews sug- 
gested in a speech at Boston that our 
country should be willing to pay “even 
the price of instituting a war to com- 


“preventive 


HARRIS @ EWING 


FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS 


“ 


He suggests the desirability of a “preven- 


tive war” against Russia 


pel cooperation for peace.” The State 
Department answered that Mr. Mat- 
thews’ views were personal ones and 
did not represent U. S. policy. 

The proposals mentioned above are 
receiving wide attention. They will 
come in for a good deal of discussion 
between now and election time as our 
foreign policy is debated by Congress 
and the rest of the American people. 


Roger William Riis, writing in The 
Rotarian, urges that our jury system 
be modernized. Many professions are 
exempted by law from jury service, he 
so that the jury is no longer a 
cross section of the community. An 
incredible amount of time is lost in 
the courtroom on trivial matters and 
insistence on a unanimous verdict in 
most states is another time-waster. 

Efforts toward improvement should 
come from businessmen’s organiza- 
tions and civic groups, Mr. Riis con- 
tinues. Pre-trial hearings—to speed 
up matters—should be adopted uni- 
versally. Fewer individuals should be 
exempt from jury service. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Riis urges adoption of a 
promising new idea—courses in public 
schools on jury service. 
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Formosa ’s Position 


Island Which Is the Last 


Refuge 


of Nationalist China Plays 


a Strategic Role in Affairs of the Far East 


HE island of Formosa’s chances of 
successful defense against Chinese 
Communist attack—if it comes 
greatly improved in the 
months. 

In January General Chiang 
Kai-shek, Nationalist Chi- 
nese, had just set up his headquarters 
on Formosa. Communist armies had 
beaten him on the mainland of China 
and taken over full control there. He 
had an army of about 400,000 men on 
Formosa, but its fighting morale was 
uncertain. The United States had 
given the island up as lost and the 
State Department had decided that 
no help should be given to Chiang. 
Had the Chinese Communists attacked 
Formosa last January, they might have 
won an easy victory. 

The situation now is quite different. 
First, ships of the U. S. Navy have 
been patrolling the sea around For- 
mosa to protect it from Communist 
attack since the end of June. The 
Navy patrol was ordered by President 
Truman after the war in Korea began. 
The President hoped to prevent further 
conflict in Asia by the guard around 
the island, a likely area for new Com- 
munist attack. Eventually, Mr. Tru- 
man said, the United Nations should 
decide how Formosa is to be governed. 

Some Americans now feel that all- 
out military aid should be given if the 
island is attacked, just as it has been 
given to Korea. General Douglas Mac- 
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FORMOSA is about 700 miles south of 


orea 


Arthur, U. S. 
cific, 


commander in the Pa- 
the importance of 
defending Formosa last month. Enemy 
control of the island, 
make easier an attack upon our Oki- 
nawa and 

Mr. Truman 
statement 


emphasized 
he declared, would 


Philippine bases. 

ordered MacArthur’s 
withdrawn—as involving 
policy over which the President wields 
authority. The withdrawal order was 
too late, however, for the declaration 
already had become public. Since then, 
it has been debated hotly by those for 
and against new defenses for Formosa. 
Whatever the result of the debate, the 
presence of U. 
the island 
chances of defense. 

Chiang has himself been improving 
the position of Formosa. He has a 
number of destroyers and other fight- 
ing ships operating from there. He 
has built up his army to about 750,000 
men and has trained a large number 
of young officers, upon whom he counts 
heavily. He has acquired good tanks, 
guns and rifles. He has built new de- 
fense barriers along the coast. 

Formosa itself, a bit larger than 
Maryland, offers good defense possi- 
bilities. An invading army would face 
difficulty in crossing the 90 miles of 
sea from China (the distance is about 
five times as far as Allied troops had 
to go from England in invading Eu- 
rope in 1944). A landing might be 
made on Formosa’s west coast, which 
is fairly flat, but rocky mountains run- 
ning through the country from north 
to south, lie ahead, and these would 
pose a problem for any invader of the 
island. 

Chiang has improved relations with 
Formosa’s six and a half million peo- 
ple, most of them of Chinese descent. 
After being ruled by Japan for 50 
years, they were happy at liberation 
by Chiang’s armies in 1945—until they 
found that Chiang’s administrators 
were dictatorial. They tried to revolt 
in 1947 and failed. Since then, Chiang 
has granted the people more independ- 
ence in government and feeling against 
him is less hostile. 

Conditions are better economically, 
too. Formosa is largely agricultural, 
and this year’s sugar crop is expected 
to be a big one. The rice crop is ex- 
pected to set an all-time record. 


S. Navy forces around 
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Walter Bedell Smith 


 eaieevanag Walter Bedell Smith is 
getting ready to take over his 
Central In- 


will 





job as director of the 
Agency. He 
Admiral Hillenkoetter a 

end of this month. The CIA w: 

up in 1947 to collect all types of inf 
mation that may seem essential to this 
country in war or in the preservat 


new 
telligence replace 


_ 
Roscoe 


of peace. 

Recently the CIA has been criticized 
“it failed to warn the 
ment against the invasion of Korea.” 
However, President Truman has em- 
phasized that the 
not being replaced for unsatisfactory 
service. He gives Admiral Hillenkoet- 
ter much credit for building up the 
United States’ first world-wide intelli- 
gence 

General 


because govern- 


present director is 


service. 

Smith—known to his 
“Beedle’’—has had a good 
deal of experience in the past decade 
which should qualify him well for his 


friends as 


new post. He has been a professional 
soldier most of his life, 
World War II he served as 
Eisenhower's right-hand man in plan- 

In fact, 
American 
the war. 


and during 


General 


ning the European campaign 
he was unofficially called the 
“general manager” for 

In 1946 Smith ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. He spent three years in Mos- 
trying to smooth 


General was 


relations be- 
country and The 
unwillingness of the Russians to co- 
operate made his task a difficult one. 
After he resigned the post in March 
1949, he wrote a book about his experi- 
ences in the Soviet Union. Entitled 
“My Three Years in Moscow,” it re- 
ceived wide attention. 


cow, 


tween our Russia. 


HARRIS @ EWING 


WALTER BEDELL SMITH 


Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency 


Following his return, General Smith 
went back on active military duty. He 
has recently been commanding the 
First Army with headquarters at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York. His com- 
mand of the First Army climaxed a 
brilliant military career which began 
when he joined the Indiana National 
Guard as a private shortly before 
World War I. Later he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and decided 
to make the Army a career. 

General Smith can be expected to 
go about his job as director of the top 
U. S. intelligence agency with the same 
thoroughness which made him an out- 
standing military man and a top-flight 
diplomat. The extensive knowledge he 
gained of Russia and its people, while 
serving in Moscow, should stand him 
in good stead as CIA director. 
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The Story of the Week 


Railroad Trouble 


The nation’s railroads face a crisis. 
As a climax to a long labor-manage- 
ment dispute, the President recently 
ordered the Army to seize and operate 
all trains. But even before that emer- 
gency, the whole transportation sys- 
tem was in bad shape because of a 
shortage of equipment. 

For several months the shortage of 
freight cars has been such that ship- 
ments have been seriously delayed. 
This was true even before the Korean 
war started. Since then, the railroads 
have had still more trouble in handling 
normal traffic plus emergency war 
shipments. The freight car shortage 
is mainly due to the fact that the rail 
lines have had to scrap old cars, with- 
out being able to replace them. A 
steel shortage has prevented the build- 
ing of an adequate number of new 
cars. 

The labor-management dispute, last- 
ing 17 months, complicated the already 
difficult situation. The unions, repre- 
senting 300,000 workers, argued for 
pay increases and a 40-hour week for 
their members; and railway executives 
resisted these demands. Negotiations 
dragged on from day to day and a 
“fact-finding” board, appointed by the 
President, recommended some pay in- 
creases, which the unions turned down. 
Finally labor leaders ordered a layoff 
of employees that would have crippled 
the nation’s transportation set-up. 

It was then that President Truman 
ordered seizure of the lines. The Army 
took charge of the roads, but actual 
operations went on as usual and pas- 
sengers and shippers saw little or no 
sign of government control. A skele- 
ton organization of fewer than 50 
Army men officially took charge. Most 
railroad employees continued to work 
as usual. 

The government previously seized 
the roads in 1918, 1943, 1946, and 
1948, and controlled them for periods 
ranging from three days to 26 months. 


Social Security 


Ten million more Americans will be- 
come eligible for benefit payments 
from the government, under the terms 
of a new social security law just 


’ 


U. S. TANKS on the way to the front in Korea. 


passed by Congress. The measure is 
the first major item of President Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal program to be en- 
acted by this second session of the 
eighty-first Congress. 

Under the social security program, 
working men and women regularly 
contribute a small fraction of their 
pay to a government fund and their 
employers contribute a like amount. 
As the workers become 65, they are 
paid monthly benefits from the fund. 
The new law will increase not only 
the number of people receiving the 
benefits, but also the amounts of the 
benefits. In the future, the average 
retired worker without dependents 
will receive $46 a month. Many will 
get more than this, and many will re- 
ceive less, depending upon how much 
each has contributed to the social se- 
curity fund. 

The 10 million to be added to the 
social security rolls include these 
types: persons who work for them- 
selves, certain government employees, 
and household workers. 

The new law also increases benefits 
for the blind, needy, and disabled. 


United Navies 


Steps have recently been taken to 
unite the British, Canadian and 
United States navies into the most 
powerful naval force in history. This 
is considered a vital move as the free 
world builds up, and unifies, its de- 
fense power. 

Naval leaders of the three nations 
discussed means of establishing the 
united navy in a recent meeting of 
North Atlantic Treaty powers in 
Washington. The three leaders are 
Admiral Forrest Sherman, U.S. Naval 
Chief of Operations; Lord Fraser, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty; 
and Vice-Admiral H.T.V. Grant, of 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Under their plan the three navies 
will adopt the same methods of oper- 
ating, and the same general policies; 
but they will remain under separate 
control in peacetime. In time of war, 
they are actually to be joined into a 
single fighting force under one com- 
mander. Experts are reported already 
to be studying various operations of 
the three navies in order to make them 


. 
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FLORENCE CHADWICK 


U. S. swimmer who set a new women’s 
record for crossing the English Channel 


standard. These operations include 
antisubmarine warfare, naval air op- 
erations, mine warfare, communica- 
tions, landing operations, and coastal 
warfare. 

The battle power of an armada 
formed from the three navies would 
be greater by far than any the world 
has seen. It would have 1600 major 
vessels, including 37 battleships, some 
150 aircraft carriers, and more than 
650 destroyers. Its job would be to 
keep the world’s sea lanes open, in 
spite of Communist aggression in any 
quarter. 


Swimming the Channel 


There have been many attempts to 
swim the English Channel this sum- 
mer. In the last 33 days no less than 
26 men and women of various nation- 
alities have tried to swim the 19 miles 
between France and England. Ten 
have succeeded. Until last month, 
only 29 persons had swum the channel 
successfully. An Englishman named 
Matthew Webb first accomplished the 
feat in 1875. 

One morning in late August, 24 
swimmers dived into the water off 
Cape Gris Nez, France, to race to 
Dover, England—the usual channel- 
swimming route. They were compet- 
ing for a prize of 1000 pounds ($2800) 
offered by a newspaper, the London 
Daily Mail. Nine of them succeeded in 


e 
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They are shown on flatcars as they passed through a town in the Taegu area. 


HASSAN ABD-EL REHIM 


Egyptian who broke all records for mak- 
ing the Channel swim late in the summer 


swimming the full distance and the 
winner of the race, a 41-year-old 
Egyptian Army officer, named Hassan 
Abd-El Rehim, new record 
10 hours and 53 minutes. 

The Egyptian won by sprinting the 
last few hundred yards to overtake 
Roger Le Morvan, 26-year-old French 
electrician, and beat him to shore by 
a scant 10 minutes. The Frenchman’s 
time also broke the old record. Of the 
seven others who finished, two were 
women; and the first of these, a young 
English school teacher, Miss Fileen 
Fenton, also collected $2800. 

Earlier in August, Miss Florence 
Chadwick, a_ professional swimmer 
from San Diego, California, broke the 
channel record for women, which Ger- 
trude Ederle had established in 1926. 
Miss Chadwick’s new mark was 13 
hours and 28 minutes. 

Another American girl, 17-year-old 
Shirley May France, attempted to 
swim the channel the same day Miss 
Chadwick did, but failed. She was 
forced to give up, and was pulled from 
the water, eight miles from the Eng- 
lish coast. This was her second at- 
tempt at swimming the waterway. 


set a 


Universal Training 


A universal military training 
program to provide this country 
with a pool of defense manpower has 
been demanded by a succession of 
armed services leaders, by many mem- 
bers of Congress, and by a number 
of prominent private citizens. 

Under the UMT plan, all the na- 
tion’s young men between 17 and 20 
would receive six months’ basic mili- 
tary training. After this they would 
either take another six months’ train- 
ing or enroll in a reserve unit for 
longer periods. Trainees would not 
actually serve with the armed forces, 
but would be trained under the direc- 
tion of military men. An important 
point is that trainees could not be sent 
out of the country, nor into combat. 

Twice last month Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson asked Congress 
to enact UMT. In late August both 
he and General Omar Bradley, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
urged the program in testimony before 
the important Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Then, nine members of 
the committee—all those present— 
gave support to the plan. 

There was, however, considerable 
opposition to UMT in some quarters. 
Those against the plan said that it 
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would not help at all in the immediate 
strengthening of our fighting forces, 
and, in fact, might divert both men 
and equipment from our front-line 
troops. To this view, supporters of 
UMT replied that it would build 
"ny a trained reserve which would be 
avaluable if we should become in- 
volved in a general world conflict. 

In acting finally on the matter “on- 
gress decided not to vote on UMT 
until it meets again in January. Presi- 
dent Truman, while favoring the pro- 
gram, had asked that action be delayed 
until next year. 


Bob Hope Comedy 


Bob Hope is back in action in a new 
comedy, produced by Paramount and 
entitled ‘““Fancy Pants.” It is a zany, 
laugh-packed hit, in the old Hope man- 
ner. 

As he has done more than once in 
the past, Hope plays the part of a lov- 
able impostor, caught in embarrassing 
circumstances. In “Fancy Pants” he 
third-rate actor, whose whole 
troupe is hired as a household staff 
by a fortune-hunting Englishman, to 
impress his intended American wife 
and mother-in-law. As it turns 
the would-be mother-in-law is so im- 
pressed by Humphrey (Bob Hope 
in the role of a pompous butler, that 
she herself employs him at a huge 
salary. Then she brings him back 
with her and her beautiful daughter 
Aggie (Lucille Ball) to their home in 
Big Squaw, New Mexico. 

Once in Big Squaw, Humphrey is 
taken for an English earl. The plot 
gets more involved when the citizenry 
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ACME 
FATHER AND SON—Pat and Joe Corbett 
—work together on the new 217-foot tele- 
vision tower erected on top of the Empire 
State Building in New York City. The 
elder Corbett helped construct the build- 
ing’s original tower several years ago. 


of the town invite President Theodore 
Roosevelt to ride in a fox hunt with 
Humphrey, and the President accepts. 
The nonriding actor gets out of this 
by feigning a leg injury, but bad luck 
catches up with him when he is ex- 
posed for what he is by the villain 
(Bruce Cabot). If you like Bob Hope, 
you'll like this film. 


Guided Missiles 


President Truman is being urged to 
establish a great new project to “make 
certain the United States wins the 
guided missiles race,” Columnist Stew- 


BOB HOPE, ever-popular comic, stars in 
art Alsop reports. Some of Mr. Tru- 
man’s top advisers are urging him to 
set up a new organization on the scale 
of the Manhattan District project, 
which made the atomic bomb in World 
War II, Mr. Alsop writes. 

The United States in the last few 
years has been spending about 300 
million dollars annually on a variety 
of guided missile proje run by 
several departments of govern- 
ment. What Mr. Al- 
sop says, is a greatly speeded-up effort, 
under one agency. The agency would 
have at its disposal between one and 
two billion dollars a year to provide 
the with the super-deadly 
weapons. 

Mr. Alsop predicted that the world 
is now on the threshold of a “ 
when guided missiles will be a decisive 

. factor in war.” He pointed out that 
Soviet scientists have undoubtedly 
been attempting by means to 
perfect guided missiles, and said there 
are signs they may have succeeded. 

“This means,” Mr. Alsop wrote, 
“that if the Soviets produce this mis- 
sile in quantity, before a counter- 
weapon is found, very little will then 
stand between the Kremlin and world 
conquest.” 
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Rearm Germany? 


Should Germany be rearmed? Most 
statesmen in the non-Communist na- 
tions, including Western Germany it- 
self, think that country should have 
stronger defenses. Since Germany is 
one of the “trouble spots” where Com- 
munist aggression might occur, it is 
vital that some preparation be made 
to cope with a _ possible invasion. 
Nevertheless, a big question remains 
to be settled: should Western Germany 
be defended by more foreign troops, 
including American; or should a new 
German army be created? 

The question is a ticklish one. The 
Allied nations, which have fought two 
World Wars with Germany, naturally 
are reluctant to see a new German 
army arise. Defense leaders in the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and elsewhere remember that the 
Reich’s aggression, leading to World 
War II, started when Hitler was al- 
lowed to rearm the Rhineland in 1936. 

On the other hand, Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, of West Germany, 
rightly points out there is now a grave 
threat to his country’s security. He 


PARAMOUNT 
Paramount’s new picture, “Fancy Pants” 
wants the Allies to let him form a West 
German force at least equal to the 
East German “Police Force,” 
actually a Soviet satellite 

The question of whether to let Ade- 
nauer do this, or whether to send more 
American into Western 
many, is being debated by our leaders 
and by ordinary citizens. 
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Kashmir Dispute 


The future of the territory known 
as Kashmir is still undetermined. This 
of 84,000 miles, with a 
population of approximately 4,000,000, 
has been claimed by both India and by 
Pakistan since these states became in- 
dependent from British rule in August 
1947. 
land, 
port. 


area Square 


Kashmir is a poor, mountainous 
with timber as a principal ex- 
About three fourths of the peo- 
ple are Moslems, many of whom sym- 
pathize with Moslem Pakistan. The 
remainder are of several different re- 
ligions, with an important number of 
Hindus, who sympathize with pre- 
dominantly Hindu India. 

Through the intervention of the 
United Nations in January 1948, both 


sides consented to the establishment 


of a UN Commission. This Commis- 
sion obtained the powers to 
the qu 


impossible 
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False Peace Proposal 

A total of 27 
eighth « 
the 
tion,” 


million people 
f the human race—have signed 
“Stockholm Peace Peti- 

according to its sponsors. The 
petition has beer a propa- 
ganda trick of the Party, 
designed to turn public opinion aga 
the United States. Thu 
many people have 
tricked into expressing hostility to this 
country 

The petition was first 
meeting in Stockholm, 
March. Part of a recent propaganda 
campaign of the the 
meeting was supposedly designed to 
world peace. All 
either Communists or 
nist sympathizers. 


so-called 
revealed as 
Communist 
inst 
s it seems that 


millions of been 


adopted at a 
Sweden, in 


Soviet Union, 


advance delegates 
were Commu- 

At the conference, preparations were 
made to secure signatures to the peti- 
tion throughout the world. The 
ment calls upon all and 
of good will” to sign the declaration 
which part: “We believe that 
any government which first uses atomic 
weapons against 


docu- 
“men women 
says in 


country whatso- 
ever will be committing a crime against 
humanity .. .” 

Why did the Soviet Union want the 
world’s peoples to sign the petition 
Observers say there were two motives: 


any 


9 


1) To turn world opinion against the 
United States, which first developed 
and the atomic bomb; (2) by 
thus mobilizing opinion against us, to 
weaken our 


used 


determination to use the 
bomb against Soviet aggression. 

Some 1,350,000 Americans are re- 
ported to have signed the fake peace 
proposal. If so, a large number of 
these people probably had no idea that 
the petition was devised and promoted 
by Russia, a nation which, instead of 
working for peace, appears to be doing 
all she can to destroy it. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“And why do you say I’m a poor judge 
of human nature?” 
Because you have such a good opinion 
of yourself.” 
* - * 


Lawyer: “Are you sure that you can 
prove my client is crazy?” 

Doctor: “Yes, and if you ever get in a 
tight spot, I could do the same for you.” 


* * * 


First student: “Just think. The Span- 
iards went 3,000 miles on a galleon.” 

Second student: “Aw, you can’t believe 
all you read about those foreign cars.” 


* * * 


“Your son just threw a stone at me.” 
“Hit you?” 

“No.” 

“Then it wasn’t my son.” 


* * * 


Pupil (to teacher): “I’m indebted to 
you for all I know.’ 

Teacher: “Don’t mention it, it’s only 
a trifle.” 

* * * 

Prof. (in middle of a joke): 
told the class this one before?” 

Class (in unison): “Yes.” 

Prof. (continuing): “Good—maybe 
you'll understand it this time.” 


“Have I 


“Did you have any trouble with your 
French in Paris?” 
“No, but the Parisians did.” 
* * * 
Officer: “Don’t you know better than 
to point an empty rifle at me?” 
Recruit: “But it isn’t empty, 
* * * 


sir. 


Mother: “We need a nurse for baby.’ 
_Father: “Nurse? What we need is a 
night watchman.” 
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CH IN COLLIERS 
“Please, Johnson—just because we're 
ahead five to three —” 
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Nation Builds Stockpile of Scarce Materials 


(Concluded from page 1) 


and zinc, so these too are being stock- 
piled by the government. 
Stockpiling is not the only method 
by which we are seeking to improve 
our situation on raw materials. Gov- 
ernment agencies are doing a great 
deal to help expand America’s mineral 
cutput. Around Leadville, Colorado, 
for instance, there are a great many 
old mines which still contain large 
amounts of lead, zinc, and other ores. 
These mines are not producing be- 
cause their deep shafts became flooded 
long ago and had to be abandoned. 
A drainage tunnel, now being built 
at federal expense, will enable numer- 
ous mines to reopen. Thus historic 
Leadville, situated on a lofty plateau 
within sight of Colorado’s highest 
mountains, may once again become a 
big producer of metals. 

In many cases, private firms are 
working hard to develop new sources 
of mineral supply. The story of what 
is happening in the iron and steel in- 
dustry—vital in peace and in war—is 
a good example. 

The U.S. ore beds from which our 
steel plants have been obtaining most 
of their iron will soon be exhausted. 
Some companies have reserves of rich 
ore, in the Lake Superior region, that 
can be mined for perhaps another 20 
years. Other corporations’ mines in 
the Lake Superior area are already 
wearing out. 

Steel companies are attacking this 
problem in two ways. First, they are 
exploring big, rich ore deposits in 
Venezuela and Labrador. Several firms 
have obtained claims in these areas, 
which can supply enough iron to last 
our steel plants for many years. Rail- 
roads and other improvements must be 
constructed, though, before sizable 
amounts of the ore can be brought out. 

Steel corporations are also develop- 
ing ways of obtaining iron from low- 
grade ores. Vast quantities of these 
low-grade matcrials, which were once 
regarded as useless, are available in- 
side our own borders. Methods of re- 
fining them are being found. 

Steps are under way to protect our 
nation’s rubber supply. We are in a 
far better position regarding this 
product today than we were at the 
beginning of World War II, because 
a big synthetic rubber industry now 
exists. Nevertheless, if we get into 
another all-out war, we shall have to 
make very careful use of the rubber 
that is available. 

Prior to the conflict with Japan, 
we depended almost entirely on natu- 
ral rubber which came from the South- 
east Asia region. Japanese conquests, 
by blocking shipments from that area, 
created one of our most serious supply 
problems of World War II. 

The United States managed to pull 
through the crisis by taking drastic 
action along two lines. First, it se- 
verely restricted civilian use of rubber 
products—especially tires. Second, it 
built a number of factories for the 
making and processing of synthetic 
rubber. The nation now has about 
30 such plants. In case of war, these 
factories would help provide the vast 
amount of rubber that would be needed 
for military vehicles. 

For many uses, however, pure syn- 
thetic rubber is not very satisfactory. 
It must be mixed with natural rubber, 
which we obtain from overseas. An- 

other war could shut off our foreign 











supply of natural rubber, just as did 
the last one. So the government is 
building a big stockpile of this mate- 
rial. 

Until recently, Americans were con- 
suming rubber at a yearly rate of one 
and a fourth million long tons. Mod- 
erate cuts in its use for manufactur- 
ing civilian geods were ordered by the 
government last month. U. S. officials 
hope that they will, as a result of this 
order, be able to speed up the nation’s 
rubber stockpiling program. 

Many people, meanwhile, fear that 
the United States is in danger of run- 
ning out of petroleum. This liquid, 
along with natural gas, supplies a large 
part of the energy that is used by 
America’s homes, factories, and trans- 





FORESTS are one of our basic natural resources. 


purpose, the Interior Department is 
working out ways of producing oil 
from a certain kind of shale and from 
coal. 

Many conservation authorities con- 
tend that our nation should, wherever 
possible, employ energy sources other 
than petroleum. They argue that oil 
is our least plentiful energy-producing 
resource, and that we should conserve 
it by making greater use of our abun- 
dant coal deposits and water power. 

Oil producers oppose this point of 
view. They do not think it is necessary 
to discourage the American people 
from using petroleum. These produc- 
ers feel that we can still count on the 
discovery of many new fields, and that 
such sources as shale will help to en- 
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Shown above is Redwood Grove 


at Pepperwood, California. 


portation systems. It is also essential 
in running the machines of modern 
war. Because petroleum and its prod- 
ucts are extremely convenient fuels, 
their use has grown rapidly in recent 
years. It has been estimated that U.S. 
consumption of petroleum during 1948 
averaged about a bathtub-full, per 
person, every two weeks. 

This nation’s oil fields are furnish- 
ing tremendous quantities of the pre- 
cious fluid, and they can continue to 
do so for a number of years. Besides, 
rich deposits still unknown probably 
remain to be discovered. But the U.S. 
demand for petroleum is so heavy that 
we are now buying a great deal from 
abroad—particularly from Venezuela 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Because of the fact that our over- 
seas supplies might be endangered or 
cut off in case of war, the U. S. govern- 
ment is eager te develop new petroleum 
sources within our borders. For this 


sure our having a good petroleum sup- 
ply for many years. 

In addition to this controversy, the 
nation has additional conservation 
problems to face. They involve other 
basic natural resources which are es- 
sential to our future well-being. 

The United States cannot indefi- 
nitely remain great and powerful if it 
continues to waste its soil, its water, 
and its timber. A report issued not 
long ago by the U. S. Department of 
the Interior declares: ‘““‘We have made 
America the world’s most prosperous 
nation despite a reckless use of our 
natural resources. . . . As a nation we 
are like a young man who inherited 
such riches he did not think he would 
ever again have to worry about money. 
After years of extravagant spending, 
he suddenly realized his wealth was 
no longer unlimited—that although he 
still was richer than most men, he 
would have to plan the future use of 





his money if he wanted to continue 
living well.” 

We have cut away, or permitted to 
burn, vast areas of forest. In many 
regions we have destroyed the sod 
which should have been left to protect 
hillsides from washing, or to protect 
dry soil from blowing away. We 
waste water as well as soil when we 
leave hillsides unprotected by grass or 
trees. Unless the bare slopes are 
properly and carefully cultivated, the 
moisture which falls on them rushes 
away to the rivers and the sea, in- 
stead of soaking into the land and 
replenishing our underground water 
supply. 

A start has been made in fighting 
against waste of our land and forest 
resources. The government has en- 
couraged many farmers to cultivate 
the fields in ways that prevent soil 
from being carried off by wind or 
water, and to plant grass crops on 
land that is not suitable for grain. 
Federal agencies seek to protect mil- 
lions of acres of forests from fire and 
from excessive cutting, and many large 
private timber companies have adopted 
careful methods of managing their 
forest holdings. These programs rep- 
resent’steps in the right direction, but 
much more needs to be done. We are 
still wasting riches needlessly. 

Preservation of the soil is especially 
vital. The land is a basic resource 
which—if properly handled—will con- 
tinue generation after generation to 
produce such necessities as timber, 
fiber, grass, and grain. From crops 
that grow out of the soil, science may 
in the long run develop substitutes 
for many of the minerals which will 
eventually be used up. But this hope 
will vanish if we continue to let our 
land wash and blow away. 

So far as resources and raw mate- 
rials are concerned, America’s prob- 
lem is now twofold. For the immedi- 
ate future, this country must make 
sure that it is not caught short of 
critical materials in case of war. For 
the long run, we must do all we can to 
see that future generations are left 
with enough soil and other forms of 
natural wealth to maintain a prosper- 
ous nation. 


Are airplanes becoming too fast to 
be practical? Some military fliers 
complain that they are. Air Force 
pilots in South Korea have reported 
that their jet-propelled planes are so 
fast that the slower Communist Yak 
fighters often escape them. This is 
because the Yaks, with their slower 
speed, can turn more easily. 

And Colonel Victor Byrnes, of the 
Air Force School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, warns that humans will not be 
able to handle the planes of tomorrow. 
Humans won’t be able to see and react 
fast enough to control them—and 
avoid other airplanes—according to 
Byrnes. He says some kind of elec- 
tronic aids will have to be developed 
to operate the planes. 





The U. S. Bureau of Engraving is 
working overtime, printing a supply 
of new dollar bills—240 million of 
them. The money is needed quickly 
for we are running short of dollar 
bills. Too few have been made to re- 
place those wearing out, so we are 
hurrying to build up the supply. 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
whose most 


or phrase meaning is 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Tentative (tén’tuh-tiv) plans (a) 
camping (b) are not 
final (d) are 


concern con- 


clusive (c) are unwise. 
They stipulated 
the terms of the contract. (a) ar- 
ranged definitely (b) 
failed to understand (d) changed. 
3. He gave explicit (éks-plis’‘it) in- 
structions. (a) confused (b) clear 
(ec) complicated (d) surprising. 
4. A timorous (tim’er-us) person is 
(a) aged (b) angry (c) full of fear 
(d) extremely bold. 


(stip’you-lit-ed ) 


understood (c) 


5. They planned to interrogate (in- 
tair’6-git) him. 
ish (c) inform (d) question. 

6. A laudable 
(a) useless (b) 
worthy 


(a) reward (b) pun- 


(lawd’ah-bl) act is 
harmful (c) praise- 
(d) not noticed. 


Ambition. Like candidate, which 
we mentioned last week, this word can 
back to the activities of 
office-seekers in ancient Rome. Those 
early politicians would, naturally, go 
around seeking votes, and the Latin 
term for “I go around” was ambio. 
Thus an ambitious person is someone 
who seeks a new position or honor. 


be traced 





| Readers Say- | 











In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of July 
4, you published an article on Poland 
and her new territories in the Oder- 
Niesse area (this was formerly a part 
of eastern Germany). Unfortunately 
I am one of those German expellees 
who have been driven out of their 
homes as though our fathers had stolen 
the land, and I must tell you that we 
couldn’t believe it to be true when the 
first news of the Potsdam Agreement 
reached us. (The Allies agreed at the 
Potsdam conference in 1945 to place 
the Oder-Niesse area under Polish ad- 
ministration. ) 

The news spread like wild fire. 
Many people took it as a propaganda 
rumor of the Poles to induce us to 
abandon our homes and flee. 

However, we were all shattered 
when we learned the dismal truth one 
day. I think I am not wrong if I allege 
that many a German from the east of 
our country lost a good deal of belief 
in the United States that very day. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT OESTREICH, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


(Editor’s Note—THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER sympathizes with Mr. Oest- 
reich’s loss of his land. However, he 
should not lose faith in the United 
States because Poland, a satellite of 
the Soviet Union, has taken over com- 
plete control of the Oder-Niesse area. 
As the July 4 article pointed out, this 
was “another high-handed Russian tac- 
tic.” It is true that the Potsdam 
Agreement, with the U. S. participat- 
ing, provided for Polish administra- 
tion of the land in question. But final 
ownership was to await a German 
peace treaty, not yet concluded.) 
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HEN we think of New York, 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
most of us rightly think of big popu- 
lations in bustling cities, of steel mills, 
of huge factories and banks. 

The three Middle Atlantic states to- 
gether are a little smaller than Col- 
orado in area. Yet they are home to 
one fifth of all the people of the United 
States. New York is first among the 
48 states in population with nearly 
14,800,000 people; Pennsylvania is 
third with about 10,436,0006 and New 
Jersey is eighth with 4,822,000. 

Big cities house most of the people. 
New York City is the world’s largest 
city with over 7,800,000 population. 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania city 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed in 1776, is third largest 
in the U. S. with more than 2,000,000. 
Pittsburgh, center of the Pennsyl- 
vania steel industry, has about 674,000 
persons and ranks as No. 12 among 
U. S. cities. 

Manufacturing, banking and com- 
merce are centered in and around the 
big cities. Factories produce almost 
everything from women’s dresses to 
locomotives and warships. 

New York leads all the 48 in manu- 
facturing, in financial transactions, in 
foreign trade, and in many other fields. 

New York City alone has been the 
nation’s leading manufacturing me- 
tropolis since 1824. It makes probably 
two thirds of all the clothes manu- 
factured for women in the United 
States and a great many of the fur 
coats and capes. The city also turns 
out large quantities of men’s clothing, 
chemicals, drugs, and machinery—in- 
cluding radar equipment. 

New York City has the world’s busi- 
est seaport, and its LaGuardia and 
Idlewild airports are among the big- 
gest in the world. The ports make it 
easy for the city to carry on tremen- 
dous foreign trade. As the home of 
the United Nations administration, the 
city is an international center. Wall 
Street is the home of the Stock Ex- 


stocks and bonds of 
leading industries are bought and sold. 
Wall and neighboring streets house 
big banks which loan money to indus- 
try, to cities, to states, and even to 
foreign countries. 

New York City has the world’s tall- 
est buildings—Empire State, Chrysler, 
and others. It leads the country in 
magazine, book and music publishing, 
and is a center for television, 
music, and plays. 

Other New York industrial centers 
include Rochester for cameras and 
films, Schenectady for elecffical prod- 
ucts, Syracuse for typewriters, and 
3uffalo for airplanes. 

A great deal of New Jersey’s indus- 
try is packed into a small area along 
and near the Hudson River, opposite 
New York. Newark, Jersey City, and 
Paterson are among the manufactur- 
ing cities. Output includes television 
sets, phonographs, adding machines, 
elevators and warships. 

Pennsylvania is a heavy industry 
state. Philadelphia is the second busi- 
est port in the U. S. and it manufac- 
tures ships, textiles, locomotives, and 
steel railroad cars. In central Penn- 
sylvania we find oil wells, and coal 
mines which produce almost all the 
country’s hard coal. Pittsburgh pro- 
duces about half of all our iron and 
steel. Pennsylvania-manufactured 
products include furnaces, air-condi- 
tioning units, and steel office furniture. 

The three states together are quite 
important in agriculture as well as 
in manufacturing. All three have 
dairy, poultry, and vegetable farms. 
New York grows grapes for wine. 
There is beautiful scenery, too. New 
Jersey’s Atlantic Ocean beaches draw 
thousands of vacationers each year. 
New York has Niagara Falls and the 
Adirondack and Catskill mountains. 
The Allegheny mountains are one of 
Pennsylvania’s scenic attractions. 

(The division of states into regions 
used in this series is that followed by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 
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Science News 








Explorers are trying to reach a tiny 
island in Africa’s Congo River which 
thus far outsider. No 
boat been able to survive the 


waters 


has defied any 
has 
which 
and no helicopter can land in its dense 


swirl around the isle 


jungles. 

Scientists think th 
in the 
lated by 
If a successful landing could be 


at the little island 


Belgian Congo may be popu- 


a primitive race of pygmies 
made, 
deal 


studying the is- 


the explorers might learn a great 
about early man by 


land’s present inhabitants. 
~ * * 


Scientists are preparing to make a 
thorough study of a huge crater dis- 
recently in northern Quebec 
They believe that it dug by a 
meteorite which struck the earth, 
forming a giant basin more than two 
miles wide. If the crater proves gen- 
it will be meteorite 
crater ever discovered 

Meteorites are 


covered 
was 


uine, the largest 


> of two types. Some 
are pure metal—a mixture of iron and 
nickel. Others are rocks with specks 
of metal scattered them 
Though many meteorites have prob- 
ably struck the earth since the 
ning of time, only 1,500 
positively identified by 


through 


begin- 
have been 


scientists. 
* * * 


Telephone messages are usually 
carried over wires or perhaps by co- 
however, a new 
way of transmitting telephone conver- 
sations and even television programs 
between New York and Chicago has 
been completed. 

The method 
concrete towers—some of 
feet high—spaced 
apart. On top of each tower is auto- 
matic radio equipment which is able 
to receive hundreds of telephone con- 
versations and several video programs 
and then relay them to the next tower. 
The entire relay job is done with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 

A phone call, for example, starting 
from New York and going to Chicago, 
leaps from one tower to another in- 
stead of following the wires stretching 
between the two cities. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which built the installations, says that 
the new relay circuit is the first com- 
pleted link in a system which will 
someday span the country. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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them 200 
about 25 miles 
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AMERICAN TELPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO 
ONE of the relay stations that send tele- 
phone conversations and programs 
from New York to Chicago. See note 
above. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - - In Dentistry 


N interest in science, a good mind, 
the ability to use one’s hands in 
making intricate and precise opera- 
tions, and the ability to get along well 
with people—these are the aptitudes 
needed for a career in dentistry. 

A career in this field requires a 
fairly long period of preparation. 
Once this training has been acquired, 
though, a qualified dentist can look for- 
ward to entering a field that is not 
overcrowded and to financial rewards 
that are better than average. While 
most dentists are men, women also 
find opportunities in the work. 

Pre-dental students must go to a 
liberal arts college for at least two 
years, or they may take the full four- 
year course that leads to the A.B. 
degree. Consequently, in high school 
they should take college preparatory 
work. In college, they should study 
English, chemistry, and biology. 

The dentist’s technical study is 
taken at one of the 41 approved dental 
schools in this country. The work 
covers four years and includes the 
study of such subjects as oral anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, dental mate- 
rials, and oral surgery and anesthesia. 
Approximately one fourth of a dental 
student’s time is spent in the class- 
room. The rest is spent in laboratory 
and clinic. Through the clinical work, 
a student gets practical experience. 

If you are interested in becoming a 
dentist, you should decide soon upon 
the college and dental school you want 
to attend. Then get catalogues from 
both institutions to see exactly what 


courses you should take—first, to be 
sure that you take the right college- 
entrance subjects in high school; and, 
second, to be sure that you take the 
right pre-dental courses in college. 
After receiving a degree in den- 
tistry, a person must take a special 
examination to qualify for practice in 
the state where he plans to work. This 
exam is a test of one’s technical knowl- 


ACME 


SKILLED HANDS and a pleasing per- 


sonality are needed by a dentist 


edge and of general fitness for profes- 
sional practice. It is given by a state 
board, usually called the Board of 
Dental Examiners. 

Opportunities for dentists in pri- 
vate practice are exceptionally good, 
and various government agencies—es- 
pecially the Veterans Administration 
and the armed forces—employ large 
numbers of dentists. In private prac- 


tice, a dentist is his own boss and 


eventually his earnings may be quite 
high. In working for a governmental 
body, a dentist will not have the ex- 
pense of equipping an office, he has an 
assured income, and his starting sal- 
ary may be higher than the amount he 
could earn in beginning a_ practice. 
However, in government the top earn- 
ings may not be as high as the private 
practitioner’s and a person often may 
not be able to choose the locality in 
which he is to work. 

In government or on his own, a den- 
tist may be a general practitioner or 
he may be a specialist. As a general 
practitioner he fits crowns, plates, and 
bridges in addition to filling cavities, 
extracting teeth, and performing sim- 
ilar duties. A specialist confines him- 
self to one phase of dental work— 
performing operations on the mouth, 
for instance. 

In the armed forces, a young dentist 
starts at $458 a month, including liv- 
ing allowances. In private practice, a 
beginner—whether a man or woman— 
must spend $4,000 or $5,000 in equip- 
ping an office and earnings may be 
low at first. After a few 
dentist in private practice may earn 
from $7,000 to $10,000 a year—more 
as a specialist in a city and possibly 
less as a practitioner in a small town. 

Further information, including a 
list of approved dental schools, can 
be obtained from the Council on Den- 
tal Education, American Dental Asso- 
ciation, 222 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Undeclared Wars 


NATION 


against an enemy when a dispute 


usually declares war 
leads to fighting. Congress, for exam- 
ple, voted formally that a state of war 
existed between Japan and the United 
States after the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. Congress also declared 
war upon Germany and Italy, after 
they joined Japan against us. 

Wars sometimes are carried on, 
however, without any declaration be- 
ing made. Such conflicts are. known 
as undeclared wars. The conflict in 
Korea is one of these. President Tru- 
man, as Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces, ordered them into the 
Korean battle to help the United Na- 
tions stop Communist aggression. 
Congress, which alone has the power 
to do so, made no formal declaration 
of war. 

Mr. Truman had sufficient precedent 
for directing U. S. troops to fight in 
a foreign land. American forces have 
been used on more than 100 occasions 
in the history of this country without 
any formal declaration of war. They 
have fought on the high seas, in Latin 
America, in Africa and in Asia. 

The first undeclared war fought by 
the U. S. was against France in 1789. 
France was at war with Great Britain 
then, and we tried to remain neutral. 
We reached a workable agreement with 
Britain on neutrality. This angered 
France and she began to seize our 
ships. To protect our shipping, Presi- 
dent John Adams directed our Navy 
to resist the French and capture their 
ships. We were highly successful in 
this undeclared fight and France ended 
her interference with our rights at 
sea by an agreement signed in 1800. 


In 1801, President Thomas Jeffer- 
son used naval forces against the 
North African state of Tripoli. Trip- 
oli was then engaged in piracy against 
shipping in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where we had a considerable trade. 
European nations had done little 
against the pirates. Jefferson’s ac- 
tion helped to make the Mediterranean 
safe for peaceful commerce. 

President William McKinley sent 
U. S. treops into action in China in 
1900. The Chinese, in what is known 
as the Boxer Rebellion, were attacking 
Americans and other foreigners who 
had gone to China to establish indus- 
tries. British, French, and other 
troops joined ours in ending the rebel- 
lion. Action then was an early ex- 
ample of cooperation by an interna- 
tional fighting force. 


HARRIS & EWING 

GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, military 

ero of World War I, led our undeclared 
war against Mexico in 1916, 


President Wilson ordered troops to 
Mexico in 1916 under the leadership 
of General John J. Pershing, who later 
became commander of American forces 
in Europe during World War I. The 
troops went to Mexico to put down 
bandits who had raided American ter- 
ritory. 

In World War I, before we declared 
war, the State Department ruled that 
merchant ships could fight if attacked 
by German submarines which were 
raiding the seas. In 1941, before 
Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt or- 
dered U. S. naval vessels to fire on 
German submarines “within our de- 
fensive waters.” 

There have been good reasons for 
military actions without formal decla- 
ration of war. In fighting France at 
sea to protect our ships in 1789, we 
avoided the risk of invasion. Had we 
declared formal war the French army 
might have attacked us. Actions 
against Tripoli and Mexico were 
minor, not requiring formal war. In 
China, we were protecting U. S. inter- 
ests as we saw them and were able to 
do so without war. 

Our aim during both World Wars 
was to avoid becoming involved, but 
we were determined to supply our 
friends, so we took military steps to 
deliver the supplies without actually 
declaring war. 

In the Korean war, we are acting 
on behalf of the United Nations. The 
UN ordered action against the Com- 
munist Koreans. So long as the UN 
acted as a world body, of which we 
are a cooperating member, there was 
no need for us to add a formal declara- 
tion of war to its actions. 





Study Guide 











Foreign Policy 


1. What are the principal aims of U. S. 
foreign policy? 


2. Why have Republicans and Demo- 
crats worked together on foreign policy 
in recent years? 

3. How have events in Asia threatened 
the bipartisan policy? 

4. What suggestions has Walter Lipp- 
mann made concerning our foreign pol- 
icy? 

5. Briefly put forth the two points of 
view concerning Mr. Lippmann’s sugges- 
tions. 

6. Give the pros and cons on the plan 
advanced by Harold Stassen. 

7. Why has the “preventive war” pro- 
posal been emphatically rejected by our 
State Department? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that foreign policy 
should be made a major issue by Republi- 
cans and Democrats in the November 
elections? Why, or why not? 


2. With which plan are you in most 
agreement: the Lippmann, Stassen, 01 
“preventive war” proposals? Do you 
think any of these plans would be an 
improvement over our present foreign 
policy? Explain 


Resources 


1. Describe our country’s situation re- 
garding manganese. 

2. List some other products that the 
United States is stockpiling. 

3. What steps are American steel com- 
panies taking in order to make sure that 
they will continue to have plentiful sup- 
plies of iron ore? 

4. Why is the nation’s rubber situation 
better now than it was at the time we 
entered World War II? 

5. Name two countries from which the 
United States buys a great deal of oil. 

6. What long-range conservation pro- 
gram must be carried forward in order 
to protect our vital natural resources for 
use in time of war and peace? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Aside from_labor-management 
troubles, what difficulties do the railroads 
face? 

2. List some of the provisions of the 
new social security law. 

3. What nations will combine their 
navies to create the strongest naval force 
in history? 

4. What do you feel are the strongest 
arguments for and against universal mil- 
itary training? 

5. Briefly 
Kashmir. 


discuss the dispute over 

6. What were the Soviet Union’s mo- 
tives behind the “Stockholm peace pro- 
posal’? 
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Pronunciations 
Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng ki-shék (y as 
in yes) 
Formosa—for-m0'zuh 
Saudi Arabia—sah-60'dé ah-ray’bi-ah 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 

1. (b) are not conclusive; 2. (a) ar- 
ranged definitely; 3. (b) clear; 4. (c) 
full of fear; 5. (d) question; 6. (c) 
praiseworthy. 
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